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Che Promise. 


“ How often didst thou pledge and vow 
“ Thou wouldst for ay be mine: 

* And my fond heart itself so true, 
“ It ne'er mistrusted thine.” 


this is a long introduction, applicable, however, in a 
manner, to the story I am going to tell. 

Just seventeen summers ago Eliza Murry was in 
the prime of young and maiden beauty, as fair as the 
rose that blooms in the cultivated garden of art, as 
gentle as the lily of the meadow, that bends its head 


|to the summer zephyr; and yet, at times, as wild 
and reckless, as the playful school-boy that sports 


ion the edge of the rocky precipice. She was just 
such a being as youth would love. I have seen her 
in the midst of gaiety, with a dimple on her cheek, 
and a playfulness in her manner, which infused its 
/influence on those around her. Many an eye, at 


such times, was turned upon her with delight, and 











Pernaps to the young and inexperienced mind, | 
to minds that have never yet been schooled in the 
deceitfulness of the world ; that enter upon the stage 
of life cheered by the smiles of friends, and animated 
by the colour which their own fancy gives to every 
scene, there is nothing which so completely ruins 
their hopes, or rends from society the veil of their 
imagination, as when some fairy promise, blended 
with the honour and the name of those we love, is 
broken. 

I said a fairy promise ; for who in youth, that sea 
of budding love and idle romance, when the fancy is_ 
ever willing to listen to the whisperings of busy Cu- 
pid, has not felt that he could surrender up his whole 
soul to some bright-eyed, sylph-like being, who has 
danced along his pathway? Who, for every scene 
that his fancy painted, was the being that smiled 
on the picture. She glided before him on the land- 
scape, decked with the beauty of spring—she sport- 
ed with him on the mountain side, as innocent as the 
fleecy lamb that played there—whether his thoughts 
roamed far abroad or lingered around the scene of 
his birth, it was all the same—she was by his side in 
distant climes, lending an interest to every object, 
or she hung upon his arm, as he wandered by the 
evening twilight, to view the scenes which memory 
endeared. Well might the poet ask, 

“In joyous youth, what soul bath never known, 
“ Thought, feeling, taste, harmonious to his own *” 

Yes, it is true, that the lover lives in a world of 
fancy; the object of his affection throws over him 
the charm of her witchery, and he yields irresistibly 
to its sway. His reason possesses no power to com- 
bat against her smile; his judgment cannot with- 
stand the tone of her voice ; the glance of her eye as 
it rests fondly upon him, and her lip as it curls with 
pleasure, carries a thrill to his soul, which touches 
a chord that vibrates with the delight of love. Strange | 
and extravagant as are the imaginations of youth, as 
he allows anticipation to go forward and create a 
rosy future. As he forms himself the head and um- 
pire of those around him, yet none of his wild anti- 
cipations of wealth, and power, and happiness, can | 
stretch further from reality than does the fancy of the | 
lover, when it rests upon the object of his affection. | 
Tell not the lover of the extravagance of poetry, 
when painting the charms of woman—tell him not 
that the pen of the novelist present befere us but 
ideal forms, which reality cannot equal, for he sees 
in all these but the prototype of her he loves. If 
such then is the dream of youth, how momentarily 
bitter will be the reality to which he awakens? But | 





many a memory frequently called up to mind the 


smile that played upon her countenance, when di-| 


rected towards him. She was at such times in her 
propher sphere, for her whole cast of character then 
beamed forth ; it spoke in the playful throw of a well- 
turned arm; in the graceful movement of a sylph- 
like form; and in the merry step of a pretty foot. 
Yet, with a natural volatility, she possessed a noble 
and generous heart. In her intercourse with society 
it was her intention to pursue a correct and honour- 
able course. But she knew not herself. 

The winning grace of beauty, the smile of gaiety, 
and the power of fashion, never fail to draw ad- 
mirers around the form of woman. Eliza Murry 
knew the truth of this; she felt the full force of her 
attractions ; she could read it in the pleasure which 
her smile gave ; in the many eyes that rested, with 
delight, upon her; and more than all, she had felt 
the agitated grasp of the hand as it spoke of young 
love, that would delight to bud. 

Dancing along, then, in the hey-day of her con- 
quest, she had still felt at times the influence which 
passion 1s ever exerting over us. 

Among the many suitors which appeared before 
her Henry Egland was all that the young maiden 
could desire. Hesaw Eliza Murry gay, beautiful, 
and attractive, possessing, with all her volatility, a 
gentleness in her manner, a sweetness of temper, a 


| buoyancy of fancy, and an ease in conversation, 


which he admired. He offered himself among the 
list of suitors for her hand. With the true spirit of 
an honourable courtship, he unfolded to her his cir 
cumstances, his prospects, and his future hopes ; de- 
sired an intimate knowledge, willing that acquaint 
ance should blossom into friendship, and ripen into 
love. She, with the ardent colour, which female 
fancy. ever gives to man, when he stands before her 
in the beauty of a lover, sketched to herself the cha 
racter of her suitor—dwelt upon the candid manner 
in which he had unfolded his purposes, threw her 
rainbow over the future, pledged herself his, and his 
alone ; and promised him a separation from all socie- 
ty but his own 

Thus far all was right. But in youth we are but 
the beings of fancy ; and more especially the children 


of volatility, live in the delight of the moment 


The gay and giddy scene is the theatre on which 
they move. This the reader already knows was too 
much the characteristic of Eliza Murry. A card for 
a ball was handed her by one who had always pro- 
fessed himself an admirer, and she forgot, in the mo- 
ment of its reception, her promise to Henry. But 
when alone, her situation was viewed in its proper 





| light. The card had been taken—go she must—and 
yet it might possibly break off the connexion with 
| Egland. She knew it was wrong, but he will for- 
give me, and moving at the moment before a mirror, 
| she smiled with satisfaction ; then putting on an arch 
| look, danced merrily away with the exclamation, he 
| cannot withstand that. But her beauty possessed 
| not the power she imagined. He visited her the 
| evening after the ball, talked over the forfeiture of 
her word coolly, and asked if she had acted correct- 
ly. Instead of freely acknowledging her error, she 
dwelt, with apparent delight, upon the gay scene of 
the ball; told of the merry company present, of the 
politeness of her partner, and, in the end, endea- 
voured to ridicule the idea of his being offended. It 
was enough—they parted. 
Years rolled on—they still mingled together in the 
merry scene—surrounded the social fire-side—but 
the delight which affection for each other had thrown 
over the silvery moments they had spent together 
Cold formality, and distant politeness, 
I saw both, at length, how- 


had ceased. 
had assumed its place. 
ever, married. 

Egland had chosen one who had no other recom- 
mendation but mind and person. Wealth did not 
throw her wreath of splendour and power around 
her brow. But sweet and simple innocence in per- 
son, a mind rich in the variety of youth, gave to her 
charms more alluring influence than all the splen- 
dour that wealth brings in its train. Unaided they 
commenced the world—industry their reliance—eco- 
nomy its helpmate 

The gallant who had given the card, and had been 
the partner of Eliza Murry to the ball, became in time 
her husband. He was one calculated to please amid 
the gaiety of youthful society, but unfit for the more 
tantia! affairs of life. Such was the 
hasty idea I tormed as I witnessed their wedding ce- 
But Eliza Murry then wore the same 
gay and smiling 


serious and sil 


remonies. 
countenance, and the same laugh- 
ing lips—spoke of presen thappiness, when she bid 
the wedding party welcome, as she used to wear, 
when she could clain protection from Henry Egland 

I waited upon Egland and his bride a short time 
previous to my leaving the village. 1 had seen He- 
len Gay often, but never did she appear so interest- 
ing as after wishing me success, when far away. She 
took her husband's arm, and they wandered away 
their cottage resi- 
I also gave a friendly shake of the hand, and 
bade farewell to Eliza Green and her husband, with 


together over the meadows, to 


lence 


an earnest but secret wish, that he who was to be the 
protector of one, as fair as Eliza Murry, might be all 
thata husband should be. I] lefttwo happy young cou 
ple then—as happy as hope and fancy can make the 
first silvery moon of matrimony 

Twelve years had passed away, when curiosity 
and inclination led me back again to the sweet vil 
lage of Mid-Gotham. As I wound my way down 
the road into the village, the recollections of other 
days came up before me—I thought of those I had 
left revelling in the joys of “ life’s loveliest period.’ 
Changes I expected to find, but none equal to those 
that had occurred. I rode leisurely along, marking 
the alterations that time and enterprise had made 
One neat and elegant mansion had risen, on a spot 
singularly beautifw, to which the hands of industry 
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residence of Henry Egland 

Different, very different, had been the course of 
the other couple 
for herself a cruel destiny 
upon to perform was of no ordinary cast—a dissipa 


The duty she was called 


sons spoke for many leagues around. 
At length her fame reached the court of the 


discussion throughout its precincts. 
in hall, by knight, and by lady, by baron and by 


— a aie “— 
and art had given all their aid—that spot was the’ Lurley became the chief subiect of which all per- | 


Eliza Murry, poor girl, she wove Count Palatine, and shortly was the sole topic ot || 
In bower, and | 


ted husband to win back to her, and happiness, if squire, the Nymph of the Lurley was equally the | 


Little ones to watch over and provide for 
It was too 
fit, and left two orphan 


possible 
with a mother’s annicty 
sunk beneath the 
Henry Egland 
I saw them both at my first visit 


much—she 
weight 
children stepped forward, and be 
came their parent 
at Egland’s, sporting on the green 

To those who have perused this crude and simple 
tale, I have but a word to drop. To all, 1 would 
say, in matters of court hip, let promises, however 
trifling, be adhered to with the strictest punctuality 
A confidence pliced by |! 


ers then, in each other, 
and not betrayed, will never be t > 


rgetten EGBert. 





THE REPOSTTPORY. 


a Ae ee 


ERENT ENS a Ee oe 
The following fanciful little story is founded on one of the 


u perstitions of Germany 


most beautiful of the tradi 

It is selected from a work ve 
don, entitled, * Mr Brounr’s Max 
The on the Larlev, 


cently published in Lon 
by the author 


a vock on the 


CRIPTS, 


of Gilbert Earle scene i 
Rhine, situate above St. Gour, and has long been marked us 
the theatre of the most popular leve of the surrounding 


country 
‘THE WATERS 


sionally to b 


THE NYMPH Ot 

In days of yore, there w 
upon the Lurley, at sun-set, mn the twilight, and by 
Her beauty was of 


moc e seen, 


moonlight, a maiden singing 
the most graceful and vy uptuous kind, and her voice 
was the sweetest sound which had ever floated over 
the waters of the Rhine. Perhaps, both the scene 
and the hour entered tor something into the extreme 
effects produced by her soug. The Lurley is situated 
in the most beautiful part of the most beautiful of 
rivers. 
overhang it on each side, and hence render it more 
rapid and tumultuous. The hour when she appeared 
was always in the cali of the summer evening, or 


| strained by prudence, when beauty was in the case ! 
| b 


The rocks close in upon the stream, and | 


subject of discourse. It was observed, however, that 
the matter was more favourite with the male than 
with the female courtiers. One young knight re 
peated what had been t 
he buty 5 another related the magical effects of her 
veice. The ladies, on the other hand, affected to 


disbelieve the more prominent points of these stories, 


ld to him concerning her 


and threw on them all, as much as they could, the 
coldness of doubt, and sneers, and utter disbelief 
At last, however, the son of the Count took up 
the cause of the Nympli of the Lurley ; and it is as 
tonishing how rapidly a change was operated in the 
yinions of the ladies of the court conceming her 
It is even said that some of the foremost among them 
introduced the fashion of dressing their hair wit! 
water-lilies, brought trom the Rhine; which was 
orted to be a favourite costume with the beauti 
But of this there is, 1 think, not sufh 


re} 
ful nymph 
cient evidence 

It was not long before the young Count expressed 
his determination to make a journey to the Lurley, 
for the purpose of seeing its channing occupant 
Many persons, however, adopted the darker theory 
concerning this mysterious being, and tned to dis 
suade the young Count from so pernous an adven 
is a Witch, who put on a beau 
only lo 


ture, representing he 
titul semblance, and breathed sweet music, 
lure to their destruction all who came within the in 
fluence of her charms. But the Count was in the 
full flush ot youth ; and when was youth ever re 
? 

He set off, therefore, on his journey, accompanied 
by a brilliant suite of youthtul knights, who burned 
to go upon so romantic an expedition.” The Count 
made no secret of his intention of bringing the nymph 
away from the place which had been the scene of so 


|| should be lost to them 


{i 


the still deeper calm of the summer night, when the |many fatal mischiefs, and then judge impartially of | 


moon sheds her radiance of beauty and of peace 


upon the gliding river, and makes its waves appear embarked, therefore, upon the Rhine, in a splendid- |} 
as though they were formed of living light. At such ly ornamented bark, shining with gold, and stream-! 


the various stories in circulation respecting her. He 


times as these, the maid would be seen upon the ing with his own banner, and the gay pennons of his |, 


rock, her long golden hair floating upon the evening 


breeze, or fantastically braided and twined with ri- | 
And, then, she would breathe forth | 


ver-flowers. 
sounds of such exquisite melody—of such unmatehed 
sweetness, and softness, and strength, that the boat- 
men, who were descending the Rhine, would be- 
come so enthralled in delight as totally to forget their 
boat—themselves—every thing but the music, which 
thus engrossed and charmed them. Hence would 
their boats, floating with the stream, no longer guid 
ed by their oar, become entangled among the cur 
rents and eddies which abound about this spot, and 
be dashed to pieces against the rocks. 

At length, so many lives were lost, 
irresistible fascinations of this syren’s song, that the 
people in the country round began, in the simple 
creed of those early times, to think that she was en 


through the 


dued with magical power; and that she exerted it | 
From time to 


to the destruction of the human race. 
time, however, she was known to do kindnesses to 
the boatmen on the Rhine. She would sometimes 
direct the young fishermen, who frequented the spot, 
where to cast their nets; and when they followed 
her directions, they were certain to make an im 
mense draught. These fishers, who were the only 
persons who had ever seen the nymph closely, talked 
in raptures of her beauty, of her sweet voice, of her 
kind manner, of the real benefits which she confer 
red upon them. Thus it happened that, what with 
blame, and what with praise, the Nymph of the 


ivarious followers. 

| The sun had just set when they came within sight 
of the Lurley. A fine tint of deep rose-colour still 
'glowed in the western sky ; while in the east, the 
icold, clear, blue of night gave distinctly to view the 
bright stars which shone amongst it. The boats 
glided rapidly with the stream ; the current of which 
was already become quicker in proportion as they 
approached the Lake ef St. Goar. On the rock of 
{the Lurley the nymph was seated, singing—her long 
hair was streaming upon the wind, and she held in 
her hands a girdle of river-coral. As they drew near, 
they began to distinguish the words of her song 


* Come, oh! come 
To my watry home— 

The white shroud of lilies waits for thee 

The glistening wave 

Ls the mortal’s grave— 

‘lis a sweet, sweet home to me 

1 feat in the cool 

And deep, dark pool, 

They sink to the sand of the river bed— 

And their dying wail 

Is lost in the gale, 

Which ripples the river above their head 


But oh 


“ The King of the Waters 
| Hath many daughters, 
Some for the lake, and some for the sea ;— 
But, oh | it is mine 
To watch o'er the Rhine— 
The Rhine, io itself, is an ocean to me 
ts waves are as bright, 
When iv clear moonlight 


They break, while the curre..i onward rushes ; 
And the vines hang o'er 
The craggy shore, 
And adorn its tace with their brilliant blushes 


Ih! Father’ hear me 
be bark draws near mie, 


' 
cular. 


To take me off to the dre. drv shore 
Where the waters flow not— 
And the lilies glow voi— 

And the bubting spring is heard no more 
Let thy car arise— 
Let these mortals’ eves 

Ss 


Seca ivink from thy matchless power— 
Khine. ri,e around me 
Let thy waters bound me 

From these vain sons of a mortal hour 


It may be supposed that such a song as this would 
not be particularly prepossessing to the ears for whicl: 
it was intended; but if any one formed such a sap 


position, he would be exceedingly mistaken. As in 
some more modern instances, the sound was so ex 
quisite that the sense was wholly unheeded. The 


Count and his companions were entranced; they 
scarcely breathed, lest the slightest particle of sound 
The rowers, even, though 
composed of old boatmen, who regarded the nymph 
as an evil-domg witch, paused upon their stroke, 
and remained with uplifted oars, wholly inthralled 
by such sweet musi Nay, it is said that one of the 
oldest of them, who had been deaf for years, regained 
his hearing on this occasion: but this needs con- 
firmation 

The boats floated towards the rock, drifting with 
The boatmen utterly neglected to at 
At length, of a sudden, when 
the nymph began the last of the above stanzas, 
invoked the King of the Waters to show his might 
the persons on board the boats were, én some de 


the current 


tend to thei t! 


harge. th, 


and 


gree, roused from their torpor, by the violent heav 


g of the river, which began to rise on 


fad 


ing and swellin 
though under the impulse of a vast but 

There The 
long their staves, and the calm 
sky was unobhscured by a single ec! But the 


Rhine showed every mark of a vielent storm, which 


all sides, as 


invisible convulsion was no wind 
banners drooped 


yud 


reigned in the waters, though it in no degree ex 
tended to the 
igitation—rushing and foaming as though the winds 
of equinox swept over them. ‘ It is the work of 
that hell-born witch !” exclaimed one of the attend 

ants; and he levelled his cross-bow at her as he 
spoke. The Count called to him to stay his hand, 
but he was too late. The man let fly hts bolt; but 
a huge wave reared its crest before it, and the ar 

The river rose 


air. The waves rose in tumultuous 


row feli harmless into the water 


}more and more rapidly; and at last, three enormous 


waves, which reached the part of the Lurley where 
the nymph was sitting, assumed the appearance of a 
glittering car, drawn by two foaming horses; though 
some of the spectators thought that this appearance 
was only the addition of fancy to a casual formation 
Be this as it may, into the largest of the three waves 
the nymph threw herself, and as she disappeared 
from the astonished sight of the Count and his party 
they heard her exquisite voice breathing the follow 
ing words : 





“I eo, T go 
To my bome below— 

‘Tis sweet and fair with the river flowers 
Coral and aniber 
Bedeck veh ber, 

And gems shine bright oy liquid bower 
tio, Prince pea 
The storm shall cease; 

A hind heart beats within thy breast 
Rat von churlish groom 
Shall meet his doon 

In the wave, to-night, shail be take Lis iest 

The river shal) glide, 

To the distant tide, 

And shine as it hath always shone 


But 1 po more 

Shall behold this shore, 
I go, end one 

But a spot so dear 


Still will heep me near— 


am for ever 


My spirit will float in this mver-lahe 
And strangers will come 
To mv Luriey-home 

Ages hence, for that spirit’s sake 


There was now no longer doubt of the nature ot 
this fascinating being. She was an Ondine, or Wa 
ter-spirit. Over these the human race have no 
power. 

Her parting prophecy was fulfilled in every parti 
The only person who suffered from this ex 
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pedition, was the man who levelled his cross-bow 
at her. His foot slipped as he was stepping on shore, 
and the wave, having once closed over him, did not 
loose its hold again 

The Ondine has never since 
Lurley; nor has her song been 
the fishermen say, that she stil! 
imitating and repeating their voices; and, to hear 
these remarkable sounds, strangers still flock to the 
‘the Nymph of the Waters.” 


been seen on the 
heard there. But 
amuses herself by 


abode ot 





THE ASTROLOGER. 





PRINCIPLES OF NATURE UPON WHICH THE 


IS FOUNDED. 


CERTAIN 
SCIENCE OF ASTROLOGY 

“ The study of Astrology itself, as professing to discover, 
by celestial phenomena, future mutations in the elements and 
terrestrial bodies, ought perhaps not to be despised. The 
theory of the tides, tor example, is altogether an astrological 
doctrine, and long betore the days of Isaac Newton was as 
well understood as itis at this moment. The fact of these al- 
legations might be so easily ascertained, that it is surprising 
they should still be pronounced incredible, and denied rather 
Blackwood’s Magazine, No. 59. 


Xl 


than contradicted ~’ 
Sir Isaac Newton in his Principia, sec 
ns, “* The actions of bodies attracting, and of bodies 


tells 


attracted, are always mu/ual and equal, so that net- 
ther the attracting nor the attracted body can con- 
tinue at rest and, farther on, he says, ‘1 shall 
how go on to explain the motion of the bodtes 
that attract each other mutually, by considering their 
centripetal forces as attractions ; though, perhaps, 
physically speaking, they may more truly be called 
impulses.’ 1 merely enter this down as a principle 
sufficiently established by the authority on which 
it rests, without contending either for or against its 
validity. 

The author of the article Astronomy in the “ Edin- 
burgh Encyclopaedia,” page 688, says, “ As all bo- 
dies which compose the solar system gravitate to- 
wards one another, and as the gravitation of each 
body is the sum of the gravitation of all its particles, 
we may conclude that each particle of matter in 
the system gravitates towards every other particle.” 
‘* Newton,” says he, ** proceeded to inquire whether, 
upon the supposition that this was the case, the 
planets would act upon one another in the manner 
we really find they do. The result of his 
gation showed, that the assumption he had made, 


investi- 


was perfectly consistent with the observed pheno- 
mena, and that this was the only law which would 
produce them.” 

Now, from Newton’s own words we find, in the 
first place, that there are some mutual actions exist- 
ing among all bodies of matter, which he treats of 
under the term attractions ; meaning, as he signifies, 
impulses ; that obviously leading us to understand, 
that every portion of nature sympathetically agitates 
or affects every other portion of nature ; and this is 
precisely that something upon which all rational As- 
trologers ground the elements of their science. We 
are taught, in the second place, ‘* That every particle 
of matter in the system gravitates towards every 
other particle ;”’ and that the law is, that all bodies 
of the solar system gravitate upon one another with 
an effect in proportion to the quantity of particles of 
matter of which each body is itself composed, and 
according to the distance of the several varieties of 
bodies from one another 

These two Newtonian principles are, in my opi- 
nion, ample data for the whole superstructure of ra 
tional astrology to rest upo Newton and his dis- 
ciples intended, no doubt, to argue from it merely 
concerning the action of inanimate upon imanimate 
matter 
apply itin the general manner which the terms in 
which each principle is couched admit of. Astro- 
logers all know by experience, that animate as well 
as manimate matter is constantly affected by the 


I choose to carry the question farther, and 











operation of that mufual pulsation of particles which 
Newton calls attraction or impulse; and which the 
other writer describes as particles gravitating t 
wards particles throughout the system 

It will be necessary for the reader to bearin mind, 
that, according as the sum of its particles is greater 
or less, so isthe action of a body nmpressed with 
greater or less effect; its distance also from the body 
acted upon being taken into consideration. For in 
stance, the sun is the largest body im nature that we 
are exposed to, and its effect on our earth, and all 
contained within it, is, therefore, 


the moon, being so much nearer the Earth than the 


very great: bat 
sun, although the sum of its particles of matter is as 
nothing compared to the sum of particles in the 
body of the sun, yet its influence on the Earth, and 
all it contains, is considerably greater than that of 
the sun : 

It requires but few words to explain, that if the 
sun do, as the Newtonian principles allege, attract 
the vast and solid body of the earth, it must havea 
very powerful eflect indeed on the more subtle mat- 
ter Which constitutes the bodies of animals: and if 
men were disposed to trace effects to their causes, 
there is not a rational being in the world who would 
not at the he 
onstantly experiencing, that mutual action which 


once perceive, trom sensations Is 


S going on between msensible and sensible matter 

As the intention of to 
throw some new light on the rationale of this very 
interesting and sublime the 
reader will see the necessity of bearing invariably 


this communication ts 


science, intelligent 
in mind the philosophical rudiment deduced from 
the experimental process of Newton; namely, That 
every particle of matter in the universe is endued 
with asympathetic energy or influence, by which 
it is capable of communicating imperceptibly with 
every other particle throughout the system of nature 

The next thing required, in order to apply the 
principles here proposed to the doctrine of astro 
logy, is, to endeavour to acquire, by the best and 
most enlarged means of comparison that we can a 
dopt, some notion of the innumerable, immense, 
and differently-organized conglobations of particles, 
which the suns and other mighty spheres of the 
universe severally contain No mind, tt is certain, 
can expand itself sufficiently to comprehend the 
mightiness and multiplicity of the orbs of heaven, 
and the variety of their qualities and structures 
indeed, a profound capacity is necessary for 
templating, with any thing like an adequate view, 
that small portion of the world which is called the 
solar system, and of which the vast earth we live 
all It is 


necessary also to understand something of the re 


con 


upon is but a comparatively sz member 
volutions and rotations which each orb is subject to, 
and by which they are constantly varying their po 
Hence, they are oc 

and 


sitions relative to each other 

casionally brought to act with 
from their perpetual change of place, being some 
times nearer together, and sometimes farther asun 
der, than at others, there is a continual variation of 
force exerted on every distinct portion of the sys 


varied effects ; 


tem; and the more susceptible particles, connected 
in any manner-with every p!anetary mass, are thus 
compelled to change their place every successive 
instant, in consequence of the attractive or repulsive 
force which every sphere is exerting 

To enter into all the minute and abstruse ramifi 
cations which concern this curious part of phil 
sophy, would be very tedious both to the writer and 
and would, therefore, be inconsistent 
with my design. That which has already been said 
on the theory of sidereal influx, extends no farther 
than the elementary principles of the science: I 
shall next propound arguments, established on the 
principles already laid down, relative to the conti-| 


the reader, 


nual and fluctuating actien of matter upon matter; | take eare you don’t go to the bottom 


bower 


of celestial upon terrestrial bodies,—of the stars 
upon Than 

No fact nm pl ilosey hy is more indisputable than 
that which assures us of the influence of the sun, 


moon planets wnd stars, on the earth and its inhabit 


The continual and periodical change in the 


ants 
weather—the constant and the variable winds to 


which particular climates are subject—the pheno 
mena the and many 
other effects that might, were it necessary, be point- 
the existence of 
There is, 
either of 
those eflects of 
planetary influence may be exemplified, and pretty 


st veral seasons, 


peculiar to 


ed out, are proofs which render 
such planetary influence unquestionable 
than 


the 


however, one means more visible 


before mentioned, by which 


and thatis the alternate ebbing and 


The phen mena exhibited in 


well estimated; 
flowing of the sea 
this department of nature, is so analagous to those 
operations on which astrological doctrines rest, that 
it cannet be too ito the 
more scrupulously itis brought mte comparison with 


closely examimed | and 
atmospheri fluctuations, the more will these be un 
derstood, and the science of astrology be venerated 
The arguments and means of exemplification of 
influence, which the tlux and reflux of the 


ocean furnish, shall be the subject of my next com 
RAPHAE! 


astral 


munication 





INTERESTING SELECTIONS. 





MELANCHOLY 


I come at the evening h when the stars of 


when the 


uu 
love shine softly from the azure heavens 
sweet smiles of the moon fall gently on the shadowy, 
grove below—and infuse my spirit into the medita- 
tive bosom. TI come at the midnight season, when 
all is dark around and all is silent there, save when 
the Whip-poor-will is heard, or Chanticleer’s more 
cheering voice comes gaily from the neighbouring 
I gaze with rapture on the setting sun: L 
watch his golden beams as they shed a halo on the 
wood-crowned hill—and listen with delight to the 
ocean waves as they foam and dash against the rocky 
shore—I wander where the forest rises in all its 
grand and impressive majesty—and dear is the night 
song ot the winds as they whistle round some iso 
lated dwelling—lI love the thunder’s tone—and the 
lightning’s flash amid the deepening gloom, and 
stray where the cataract is heard through the uncul 
tis ited wilds of nature- the 
skies—the withered leat—and fading beauty of nature 
’ 


inine are auflumnal 


in cecay 


* soul of song To me music owes its 


and to poesy I give the pa 


I am the 
most subduing charm 
thos and the passion which 
heart—and Love too knows my influence—I not only 


enthus asi 


soften and seothe the 


create its but give a constancy to its 


rapturous emotions Ot Genius too Lam the chosen 


only the 


companion—not } lover and the poet are 
but I dwell in the el 
and science hold their court—and throw my mystic 
spells around their votaries—To Devotion also, | 
give an energy and zeal—I am not a dark and gloomy 
power—but “a nymph of mild 


mien’’—born to captivate but the feeling heart 


mine issic halls were wisdom 


though pensive 





WHIMSICAL CIRCUMSTANCE 


The following whimsical circumstance and pecu 
liar coincidence, it is said, actually took place some 
time since. A boat ascending the Ohio river was 
hailed by another boat, when the following conver 


that?’ “ The Cher 
” « From Red 


* Limestone 


sation ensued “What boati 
‘Whence came you 
** Where are you bound to?” 


rystone 
stone.’ 


“Who is your Captain?” “ Thomas Stone.” “ What 
are you loaded with?” “ Millstones,”’ and grind 
‘© You are an infernal hard set altogether ; 
Farewe!).” 


” 


stones. 
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ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS. __ 





eT 


| breast, compelled me to declare, that your Mirror | how are our children educated? Who guards their 


- | was one of the most superb and magni‘icent publi- | morals, and trains up their minds to greatness? Who 
The Aanderer. | cations that the world ever produced. Is this de-|| thinks of any system to moderate the heat of pas- 
mg votion ? either the citizen will concur in your opi-| sion, and check the evil propensities of the heart? 
cialis nions without laws, or urged by fear, agree when | To strengthen, by gentle exercise, the faculties of the 





“ Tue Christian religion,”’ said Mr. Brief, ‘is the 
best in the world. It unites every quality of the good 
and great. If men would strictly follow its precepts, 
they would be angels, and earth a heaven ; but it is 
abused. There are many good clergymen and many 
bad ones. They are no more than other men, and| 
no less. But that of which I spoke, was the perse- 
cution which attends any deviation from the faith of 
the majority. I say it is a cruel and a base princi-| 
ple, to refuse to take any man’s evidence in a court 
of justice, in such circumstances as that in which| 
mine was rejected. No man hates a lie more than} 
Ido. I love the truth—I adore it. There isa na-| 
tive sweetness about it that delights, a magic that}; 
enchants. It is honey to the lips, and heaven to the) 


forced by laws. In both cases laws are unnecessary ; | mind, and develope the powers, which must be 
for, if you can get along without them, so much the | drawn out with infinite art and assiduity 1 Some one 


better, and heaven must reject that piety, which is 
made to pray at the point of the bayonet. 

My religion is a feeling between myself and my 
heavenly Father. Sacred, silent, and buried in the 
deepest recesses of my own heart. It is, as it were, a 
passion of my soul, too pure, and far too delicate, to 
be moulded by rude hands, or patched on others opi- 
nions. It comes across me like a tide of emotion, 
sweeping away the evil thoughts that had brood- 
ed over my mind; and I cannot resist it. I feel 
it when I walk in the woods alone, or in the sound- 
ing hum of languid noon, or in the deep silence of 
moonlight. It elevates me when I behold a moun- 


| 


|has remarked, that the whole science of the sculp- 
|tor, in forming the statue, is but to take off the su- 
|pertluous particles of marble from the rude block 
in which the figure remains. So the duty of the in- 
| Structor is more to bring out the faculties in their 
| proper shape and nature, which before constituted 
|a part of the mind, than to stuff the memory with 
| literary lumber, without ease, elegance, or arrange- 
‘ment. The first object should be, to teach the pu- 
| pil to think, but it appears to be only to teach him 
toremember. Thus, from the seclusion of the acade- 
my, he is tumbled suddenly into all the whirling 
| passions and pleasures of the world, and resembles 
|some puny school-boy, who, having learned to swim 


heart. Itisa part of God and nature—and its atmos-| tain, and it steals with soft and holy influence across 
phere is vital to the soul, as the fresh mountain breeze my fancy, when I sit down to examine a flower, or 
to the sickly citizen, who comes pale and crooked,| to gaze at the busy beings that people the chrystal 
and full of pains, from city studies, and city air, to in- | stream. And mostof all, and, I care not how soon the 
hale health and happiness on the free green turf, moment comes, I shall rejoice in this sensation, 
and under the purity of azure skies. But we were) When the life which now animates me, shall be visi- 


speaking of the freedom of opinions. In my trunk, 1) bly departing, when my eyes grow dim, my pale 
have a volume of the laws of Maryland.” He un- | cheek sinks, and my frame is wasted ; when death 
locked his trunk, and turned over the leaves of the | chills creep over my system, and I feel the cold 
book. i breath of the common foe freezing up my heart’s 
** You will find here, sir, in the Ist laws of Ma-|| Med. Then, oy wegen dae enable = calm- 

|ly to survey the deep black abyss into which | 


é age 169 » hk y ; » S } : . 
ayeand, page 160, Ge Slowing lew: The Site am about to be plunged, with a collected confidence 


aryl as be ys  repes l. = : : 
of Maryland has been wise enough to repeal it, but| in the charm of innocence, and a firm reliance on 


it remains in full force in the District otf Columbia. |) 


“ Bei 1 That j || the goodness of God. 
eit enacted,¥e. Thatif any person shall here-/ Gan J allow a man, a worm, a guilty insect, an 


; with corks, in the placid mill pond, afterwards falls 
| into the sea—he sinks, sir, inevitably, and there is no 
|help for it. This kind of baby learning, is enough 
|to make a sensible man sick; a mere mechanical 
habit of recollecting, what you have by rote, with- 
jout the power of thought. Thought, deep thought, 
'sir, is what makes the man. Teach me to think, and 
lyou cannot impede my progress. The geography 
land arithmetic will come of their own accord. The 
want of thought is the grand secret of men’s misde- 
}meanours. Itis that which causes our bigots, politi- 
cal and religious. It is that which impels the adven- 
jturers for happiness only, through the mazes that 
lead toruin. The youth betrays his friend, the mai- 
{den deceives and trifles with her lover, the states- 





after, within this province, &c. &c. or shall deny | stom of dust abroad in the transitory light of life,|| man sells his country, and the mad libertine sacri- 
the Holy Trinity, the Father, the Son, or the Holy to sway me in this theme? Have you the privi-|ifices himself, body and soul. Religion becomes the 
Ghost, or the Godhead of any of the three persons, | lege to intrude your ideas of the divine intelligence || most horrid tyranny, and politics the most fatal poi- 
or the unity of the Godhead, &c. &c. &e., and shall | into my mind, and to call upon your friends to make | son. Thoughtless man abandons the security of 
be thereof convicted by verdict, or confession, shall | me say I believe, what perhaps I do not ? I am not I reason, for passion’s wild and fickle sway, and the 
for the first offence, be bored through the tongue, and | now speaking for myself; no one loves and advo jearth becomes a hell. I do believe that half of this 
fined twenty pounds, &c.: and that for the second | cates the Christian religion more warmly than I do ,||is owing to the neglect of education, and the inabili- 
offence, the offender being thereof convicted, as | but I think it should be taught with gentle benevo- | ty of schoolmasters. A man cannot be a lawyer, or 
aforesaid, shall be stigmatized by burning in the fore- I lence, and not urged with violence and threats. It) a doctor, or a cobbler, without having learned his 
head with the letter B, and fined forty pounds; and! should come from reason, it should come from our own|| calling. But any raw-boned fellow from Kam- 
that for the third offence, the offender shall suffer) conviction of the truth of our holy scriptures, or it/| schatka, if you please, may come among us with all 
death.” | had better not come atall. | his rank prejudices and unruled temper ; with heart 
‘« There’s a law for a free country” Now, Mr. How many people are spoiled by our common) perhaps depraved, and head-strong as a mad bull, 
Morris, I am of Mr. Brief’s opinion. As I profess to|! schools? We may safely impute many of the misfor- || and he, forsooth, upon the strength of having been 
give you only a few thoughts as they arise in my Itunes of man to the errors of early education How | versed in the classics, sets up “‘ to instruct the ten- 
mind, I will dwell a moment en this subject. Has our | careful the parent ought to be, to whom he sends ider thought, and teach the young idea how to shoot!” 
government, formed as it is, on principles of liberty, || his child; the employment of a schoolmaster, is the | There are some teachers in this city, who deserve 
any right to restrain by regulations our religious opi- | noblest of all professions. Perhaps among the little | the name, but their superiority, I regret to say, is not 
nions? What means the pompous sentence in our de- | boys who are humming over their books, are Wash-|| generally understood. 

claration of independence, All men are born tree and | ingtons, Hamiltons, and Bonapartes. It is for him to! Iwasa year at school, in a little country place 
equal? If so, why do you assume the power of telling | shape their character, and give colour to their taste : | away off among strangers. The people were good 
me what I shall believe, when it concerns only my-|/he is to guide their natural genius, into the chan- | enough, and would flog me half to death if I did not 
self. God has drawn a circle, beyond which, hu-! nels of virtue and truth; and while he is teaching leo to meeting, and tell what was said. I heard a 
man knowledge cannot pass. You cannot tell what|/them A. B.C., it should also be his care to in-|| great deal about the necessity of little boys being 
makes the flower grow ; why, then, with an under-|/ fuse throughout the mental constitution the warm obedient, and never getting angry, or crying when 
standing so weak, do you dare to dictate to me a! Jove of honour and greatness. | they were hurt, and my master was once extremely 
creed upon the vague and indefinite subject, the | To accomplish this, he should be a man of pa-j enraged at me, because I gave loose to my passion, 
world of futurity? You say we have the revelations, | tience, integrity, and feeling. He should understand |! and I could not for my life believe him, when with 
but I have had them as well as you; and if I should | how to repress his own temper, regulate his own |\a fiery face, and flashing eyes, he declared that he 
be fool enough to reject them, whose loss would it passion, to assume a benevolent manner, and) beat me for my own good. Oh, how I did hate that 
be, mine or yours? But again, can you force belief! encourage the timid and trembling adventurer on| man. He was blustering, boisterous, and unjust; a 
No. Not all the world can make me believe that | life’s great stage, to unfold his powers with modes-| tyrant and a sycophant. I have been whipped be- 
two and two are five. There may be a trick, and ty, perseverance, and resolution. Passion paralizes| cause I could not learn Virgil, and had all the skin 
we may attach different definitions to the same the young mind, and punishment, as it is but too of-|| taken off my back, because I would not say that } 
words, but in good faith, and without any equivoca-| ten administered, only terrifies it from the pursuit! understood Cesar’s de«cription of the bridge. It was 
tion, two and two make four: it always has been so, of what it should be taught to love. So in the |! morally impossible for me to do so, but he told me that 
and I risk little in asserting, that it always will be ‘spring sun, when the air is soft, and the sky bright, | at least I should say so. If I spoke, I was saucy ; if 
so. Then your laws make hypocrites, and are they the tender flower gradually opens its blushing leaves, | remained silent, I was obstinate. “I do not know 
pleasant to God? How must he be gratified with till it blooms in the full triumph of surpassing beauty ; | what it means, sir,” said I. “ I'll make you know,” 
that praise which is forced from the lips, while the but the pale plant struggles in the unfriendly soil,||said he. “‘ I should be glad if I could comprehend 
heart rebels? How flattered, Mr. Morris, you would | chilled to death in the winter cold, or broken by the | it, sir, but I cannot.”’ ‘* Well, you shall say so, at all 
be, if one of your friends, by holding a pistol to my |rude tempest and scattered over the ground. Yet events, you obstinate scoundrel.” ‘‘ Then I shall tell 
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a lie sir, and I thought that would be wicked.” “ You No one loves him, and none imagine he could be of|| sports in cloudless joy of youth, and, by the assistance 
thought, you puppy, what right have you to think ;”” || use to them ; he is tried according to the forms of of my preceptor, I distinguished many who have 
he punished me severely, and taught me at least one | justice, and the recorder is lauded when in his sen- |since been celebrated in the history of the world. 
thing, and that was, to hate him from the bottom of) tence he declares that if they err at all, they will | Two in particular I was called upon to observe, as 





my soul. THOMAS QUINCE. | err on the side of mercy. He is therefore condemned | they wandered affectionately together ; and convers- 
——_ [to the penitentiary for a time to hard labour and ved upon the kindness of their teacher, the difficulties of 





everlasting disgrace. But when aman of influence, | their lessons, and the character of their mates. They 
‘rank, and wealth, deviates, it requires a strong arm || were both friends, and yet of different dispositions ; 
jand a mighty heart to point him out amid the ca- | the one careful, prudent, and cold; the other warn 
jresses of his friends and the magnificence of his en- jand generous. Their walk was suddenly interrupt- 


THE LITTLE GENIUS. 
NO. XLIII. 





I love my country. If fitting occasion offered, I) 
should be glad to live or to die for her. Wherever 
fate may hereafter drive me—among the hallowed 
ruins of Rome, or the mountains of classic Greece, I | 
shall always look back with sacred affection to the) 
scenes and inhabitants of this my native land. In 
return, I ask no reward but the pleasure consequent || 
on itself. I have no ambition for statues and pro-| 
cessions while I live, and when I die I am content| 
not to disturb the tranquillity of my countrymen. I) 
feel little sadness at the reflection that there will be| 
few, very few, to follow me to the grave, and fewer, 
to weep over my remains. To have my name bla-| 
zoned forth in the history of my country, requires! 
talents which I do not possess, and occasion which} 
it is not probable will be offered to me. A few) 
short years will shuffle me with millions of other ob-| 
scure beings from the face of existence, and when, | 
perchance, the brave or the beautiful walk over my 
undistinguished tomb, it will either be thoughtless 
that beneath slumbers one who once had dreams as 
bright, and disappointments as acute as their own, 
or to muse with a momentary attempt to divine who 
it is that has thus descended into darkness so end- 
less and complete. So I have contemplated on 
others, and so others will contemplate on me. But 
although it may not be useless to indulge in these 
reveries in a moment of solitude and leisure, we 
should not allow them to remit the ardour of bene- 
volence, or to darken the scenes of rational hope. 
With comparatively few exceptions, it is the fate of 
mankind in common, and it is not necessary that 
every individual should be a philosopher or a hero. 
If all men were like Sir Isaac Newton, we should 
know more of the stars than of our own families ; and 
one Bonaparte in a million is abundantly sufficient. 
Perhaps the advantage of true greatness 1s nevers 
more sensibly felt, than when it teaches man to| 
adapt his hopes to his condition. To enjoy the ful 
admiration of fame without running mad in the pur- 





i 


y 





ed by the report of a gun, and a robin fell fluttering 


land I have known her weigh other things in her 


at their feet. The one took the dying bird in his 
ad time to observe it before the hunter’s 


tertainments, and to say to him, “stand forth, oF 
thou art the man.” 

Justice has a sword and a pair of scales; the one | hand, and h . ; 
was intended to weigh with blind impartiality, evi-| @pproach. Its fine clean plumage was wet with 
dence of guilt, and the other to strike, though the | blood which gushed from its mouth and blinded its 
object were a king on his throne. But there is an| €¥es, and as it gasped frequently for breath it ut- 


armour which sometimes shivers the faithless steel, tered faint cries, expressive of extreme agony. 
“Poor creature,”’ said the infant philanthropist, 


scales besides reason or right. I do not mean to!“ What cruel pain you suffer from the careless cru: 
elty of man.” 


impugn judge nor jury. I cannot accuse individu-| 
als—* It is the very error of the moon”—it is the| “Oh, wringits neck,” exclaimed the other, “and 
frailty of the community—It is one of those curses/ fling it to the man, what is a bird ; that you should 
which accompany the blessings of civilized society.— ] make so much fuss about it?” 

The people themselves must be the judge, and of | The great landscape passed away, and I beheld a 
them I ask, why are they at this instant plunged in| populous city. The two friends were yet together— 
such pecuniary distress ? Why is every one grieving at the sunny afternoon, the poor bird, and the school 
the loss of those earnings, for which in obedience to| itself, were almost forgotten. They no longer con- 
divine will, they have spent the sweat of their brow ' || versed of classes, masters,and mates, but each occupi- 
What is the cause, or where is the criminal !—In | ed with the support of their families, were engaged in 
the midst of a long reverie in which I indulged | their respective professions. Their persons and situa- 
while sitting in my solitary apartment, I suddenly | tions were changed, but their characters had only 
beheld the face of the Little Genius, laughing upon | become more marked and established. Still the one 
me with all the merriment of good nature, and the || was kind and charitable, and scorned to win a pen- 
sweetness of affection. ‘It makes me smile,”’ were iny that was not the result of honourable labour, and 
his first words, “to remark the meandering course Ht even lavished his just earnings to relieve the anguish 
which the shallow stream of mortal reilection as-|| ofthe unfortunate. He derided all the legal frauds of 
sumes over the extent of moral nature. Thousands! society which the knowing ones of the rising gene- 
of minds, as busy as yours, are this moment employed lration have been ingenious enough to practise suc- 
in solving the question which you have just sug | cessfully under the changed name of speculation. 
gested. Time will determine whether they can suc-, He was faithful to his friend, and benevolent to stran- 
ceed—It is of no very great importance to you, my 4 gers. His talents and his money were sometimes exer- 
most sage and truth-seeking master student, as you | cised to soothe the wants of individuals, and some- 
need no supernatural aid to be convinced that you | times to accomplish some benefit to his country. In 
have little to lose. They who devote too much time | the bosom of a happy family which proved his earth- 


to the pursuit of truth, often discover it productive of 
little pecuniary advantage, and, like Sinbad in the 
valley ot diamonds, perceive only a brilliant but soli 

tary desert, where they starve in magnificent exile 
from their fellow men ; nevertheless, it is noblerto die 
like a gentleman than to live like a coward ora knave, 





suit of it—To reverence and love great men with-|]and let them say what they please, although error 
out being wretched because you are not as great—||Is a mountain of adamant, to be worn away only by 
To gaze upon the transactions of life as upon the ||the atmosphere of ages and united exertions of mil- 
progress of a drama; and at the same time, to keep | lions; yet as you have the axe in your hand, in the 
in view the certainty that the curtain must fall, and | name of all that is glorious, cut away and fear not 
the play come to a conclusion, constitutes a species | But come, look into the glass, and let the world 
of character as worthy admiration as those whose | know what you see. It is pretty enough for one 
actions have rendered them immortal. But to be} who like you admires the beauties of nature, and 
contented is not to be idle ; and the poor exertions} remembers with fervour the days of early youth.” 

of an unknown individual may be productive of || It was a country varied with mountains, valleys, 
much happiness to others, and gratification to him- I and plains—through its most delightful part wound a 





self. 
mice, yet it is not only in the fable that the monarch | sometimes lined with mossy rocks. At one place it 
of the forest may become indebted for his life to) glided with a swift smooth motion, stealing along 
the timid and despised little creature that trembles | imperceptibly like the silent but rapid lapse of sweet 
in darkness and sorrow. /spent time, and at another foaming and boiling in 
Urged by these meditations, every man should |frothy rage like the hurried and impetuous madness 
perform his part as well as he can, and it will often jof despair. The land was sprinkled with various 
fall out that his feeble efforts are felt remotely even flowers, and the woods vocal with the music of a 
when he is forgotten. I will therefore to the point. ||thousand birds. It was near the hour of sunset— 
Nothing is more easy than to bring to punishment | The cattle, relieved trom the heat of noon, were la 
the poor and the friendless ; the wretch that steals | zily reclining in the gleams of departing light which 
a loaf to save his wife and children from starving is|/reflected through the trees, and every thing com 
pointed out by every one as a thief, and no one| bined to soften the irregularities of passion, and 
speaks in his defence but the cold counsel who are| to win out all the finer feelings which shrink from 
appointed especially for the purpose—no one inter- 
feres when Hays drags him to bridewell—the judge, the river was a boarding-school ; the boys, released 


God made some men as lions and some as//stream, sometimes overshadowed with forests, and | 


|the bustle of business and the blaze of day Near, 


the jury, and the district attorney agree in opinion. ' from the captivity of the day, were pursuing their ' toils which embarrassed all around him 


ly heaven, he found pleasures which amply com- 
pensated him for the troubles which his liberality 
imposed upon him. But, in the course of time, his chil- 
dren grew up, and his family increased ; his expenses 
became more numerous; and he was at length borne 
down by the weight of sorrow to sickness and pover- 
ty; his friends deserted him; he no longer receiv- 
ed the attentions of those whose wealth entitled them 
to a high rank in the scale of fashion, and he died 
in jail, stung by the deepest feelings of disappoint- 
ment and care. His family were separated. Some 
the sea swallowed; the daughters pined away un- 
noticed by the gay, and the circles of polite triends, 
many of whom had been assisted by them not 
only neglected to relieve their sorrows, but scarcely 
allowed themselves a moment to hear the recital of 
their ruin 

The friend had pursued a different course. He 
had devoted himself to the acquisition of wealth 
He never gave. Poor folks must take care of them- 
selves, and when he exacted his fee, he allowed 
nothing for poverty, innocence, or misfortune. He 
became interested with others in a bank which 
broke—I saw thousands of wretched families made 
jten times more wretched when they saw their scanty 
||pittance reduced to nothing; they knew neither 
why norhow. The effects of his misfortune branched 
jout into a thousand different shapes, and pervaded 
every class of society. Friends were separated— 
' marriage engagements broken ; sacred hopes blasted 
_and innocent happiness destroyed. Ruin and desola 
|tion spread around him, but he himself, like the spi 
der in the centre of his web, sat unharmed in the 
He was 
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wealthy, and that was enough. His carriage was The ballet being concluded, the lady and her ing himself housed, at first naturally thought some 
splendid—his house a palace—he drove the finest friends left the box, followed at a respectful distance ||kind person had conducted him home—but great 
horses, and kept the best tabie of any one in town. by the enamoured, tipsy Richard. They entered |}were both his surprise and alarm, when he disco- 
What more could be asked of him? Wherever he the hall. the carriage was announced, and he was jvered that he was ina strange house. 

went, fathers and sons grasped his hand with the on the point of losing his fair inamorata, when the|| Eager for explanation, he was proceeding to ring 
eagerness of love, and treated him as if he were a violent pressure of the crowd momentarily separated ithe bell, when he heard a loud knocking at the street 
supreme being. Mothers taught their daughters to}. 0+ from her party. ‘ Seizing the golden opportu- || door, and at the same instant the loved cause of his 
spend all their charms when he appeared, and beau- nity,’ Richard gallantly advanced, and triumphantly | pursuit, the identical fair one of the opera, rushed 
tiful eyes taught themselves to sparkle, and sweet handed her into her carriage ; when, forgetful of his linto the room. Breathless with joy and astonish- 
voices assumed the touching tones of tenderness, ).),4) good taste and good manners, he placed his | ment, he stood motionless when the baronet’s wife, 
and honour, and virtue, and talents, were neglected foot on the step with the intention of accompany- deceived by the imperfect light of a single wax ta- 
to gratify the wants of the rich man. He was the ing her. |per, and half blinded by her agitation, rushed into 
sun of the fashionable heavens, and when he rose,) “At this unluc ky moment, ‘ the green-eyed mon- | her supposed husband’s arms, who, “ nothing loth,” 
all the mean little stars, which in his absence had ster,’ the furious husband, darted forward, and i| was about to return her embrace, when lo! the real 
gained the privilege of struggling into a temporary grasped his arm; high words ensued, and cards {husband entered and stood aghast! Rage deprived 
brilliancy, shrunk back, lost in the effulgence of were exchanged, Richard putting into his pocket ‘him of utterance ; his wife, confounded by her er- 
this god of day.’ : ; that of ‘ Sir Charles , Lower Grosvenor-street,’ || ror, seized her husband’s hand, and wept in silent 

“Surely, ‘ said I, “ It is not difficult to discover ang the husband putting into his pocket that of * Mr. ijentreaty ; while Richard, completely sobered, ex- 
the moral of this Saene. Richard Reynolds, Joln-street, Adelphi.’ After!) plained and apologized. : 

“No,” replied the Genius ; a fool could not miss gj, preamble to another exchange, I mean, to that By degrees the baronet yielded to the naivete of 
it after a moment’s observation Your misfortunes of shots, Sir Charles , instead of getting into. my brother’s account, his = reflections, and the 
arise from the silly importance which is attached to the carriage, proceeded towards White’s in a fit of||corroborating testimony of the chainnen; when 
wealth, and the disgrace which is always the com- spleen, leaving his wife to return alone. ‘| suddenly his passion again broke forth, and he ex- 
panion of poverty. By the homage which you yield" ppg disappointed Richard in the interim, also, |/claimed, “ This is not the only provocation I have 
to riches, you make it so desirable that every one sets attempted to bend his way homewards, but from the | received from you. Do you know a Captain Smith, 
out with the idea that he must acquire it. It drives increasing effects of the wine, he lost all recollec-||sir?” “I have heard,” replied my brother, “ of such 
every one to extremes, Like the magic atmosphere tion. After wandering for some time in St. James’ ||a man this evening for the > « Hear me, then, 
described in one of the Arabian Nights, it« hanges al square, he, at length completely confused and ex- | sir?” interrupted the impetuous baronet ; “ passing 
the inhabitants into stone. Feeling and virtue die hausted, seated himself undera portico, and instant- up St. James’s-street not half an hour ago, and as- 
away like flowers and streams in a burning drought— ly fell asleep. In this condition a watchman dis- |sisting in emancipating this Captain Smith from a 
Friend cheats friend, and for itthe patriot betrays his covered him, and after several vain attempts to /ring of pick-pockets, he would not leave me tll he 
country. The mgeneny of the cunning, the talents awaken him, committed him to the guardianship of | was informed where he was to call to return his 
of the greet, the learning of the wise, and the courage the chairmen of an empty sedan that was passing at thanks. I gave him my own address, as 1 thought, 
of the valiant, are all marketable commodities, daily the moment. Into this, with some difficulty, they (but unluckily it proved to be yourcard. He had no 
sold to the highest bidder When the nation shall | ? ’? Jj areoee glanced his eye over it, than he cried “I have 
have learned to perceive merit and reward it—when ‘found you at last!’ and was proceeding to use the 

vag. | 8 the direction post?” | both parties, a friend explained to him his error; 
which improve and enrich the country from the fruit- _ ; ; ella le dees eli ene Ratatat shite, 
less and base exertions of individuals to enrich them- | ~ True, Phalim,” added his brother in porterage, i“ rane ene eee z ee eee 
“at this rate, we may come out with him at the jdebted to Mr. Richard Reynolds for the loan of his 

| world’s end, and be not a jot richer or wiser.” 











had placed their torpid load, and were preparing to 
depart, when one of the chairmen cried to the 


selves—whe »y sh: ave destroyed the whole 

selves whe . they sh all ha m | : t t name and character, as I am here for the unexpected 
ste “y as it is regulated at presen a Pre 

system of paper money as it i I ’ >| pleasure of his company. 


‘ rec sir instituti » firm founda- . : 
and to erect their institutions upon the firm founda-| To conclude, it was at length determined to post- 
|| pone all further discussion till the morrow ; Richard 


tion of right, strengthened by laws passed without replied the watchman; “but if on searching him I | 
bribery or corruption, they will come much nearer find nothing of the gentleman about him, by the 


, . || pledging his honour that the baronet should then 

‘ srfectio hic “y are advancing the owers, Pll coolly house him with the constable of |? 4 

-_ seg = = - a eens ee ee night.” y ‘a jjone way orother, have satisfaction. My brother 
ey ever will be without. ) 


Altt ' . lividual. I . ; T) h | kept his word, for having gone to Bedfora, and 
as ; yg vidual, [ am convince » search c -ed— — » an- . ee 
though, as a private individua MA CONVINCES ve search commenced—no letter—no memoran- | jeamt from C aptain Smith himself, that another Mr 


by observation and experience, that our legislatures | dum—poor Richard was in a dreadful peril, when a i Richard Reynolds had been his traducer, he and 
are alone lacking, and our editors too nigh -minded solitary card was discovered, and by the light of his lthe Captain proceeded together to Grosvenor-street ; 
to speak from interested motives : although I own, lantern, read aloud “Sir Charles , Lower Gros- | where, instead of the anticipated exchang* of shots 
some banks are excellent institutions, and incapa- | venor-street. This was the passport, and away | they exchanged apologies, and there the matter ami- 
ble of injuring any one who trusts them, yet itis but they trotted, much gratified by so sufficient and sa-\ «41. terminated.” 

i } 


* Faith he is no acquaintance of mine, honies,’ 




















fair to let the little Genius have the compliment of tisfactory a direction. 
a hearing. He promised to visit me again, and to! Arriving in the above-mentioned street at one | , si a 
: ; ' 7 . 
give me a peep into the machinery which nurses  9’clock in the morning, with the supposed baronet, | THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, 
the great mass of our interests, and to exhibit some-| (and drawing the blinds, to prevent an exposition of | - — 
j saleyvlate ake » efare! “he ve . ° eae > } 
thing calculated to make me stare! What can he) his humiliating situation, the chairmen knocked and | A NEW VOLUME 
meant F. tae aa ered. On their i tow whether thatl : ; = 
a servant appeare reggi = . leir inquiry, whether that) The commencement of a new volume, in a periodical pub 
=o eee at epee were the house of Sir Charles , and receiving |} ication, is like starting upon the fresh -tage of a journey,wher 
THE CABINET. | an answer in the affirmative, the chair was conveyed | the traveller pauses to take a review of what he has already 
———— —es into the hall. The Paddies explained to the ser- || passed, and endeavours to anticipate in his mind the nature oi 


From Reynold’s Memoirs. vant how, and where they had found his master, and | te scenes still spread before him, but beyond the reach of 
EXTRAORDINARY ADVENTURE | his eye. Something of this we would fain attempt, but we really 
“4s - ave + J ‘4. 


despair of saying any thing new upon the hacknied theme of 
‘“« After dinner, my brother, ‘ hot with the Tuscan As this was an unusual occurrence, the servant, a- | an editorial address to the public. If, however, we may ven- 
grape, and high in blood,’ accompanied his host to’ larmed, feared to disturb the baronet till he had re- | ture to take a retrospective glance at our editorial labours, the 


his box at the Opera. For a short time the dancing. ceived the instructions of her ladyship ; who hav- view, we trust, will not, upon the whole ben productive of di 
satisfaction. We do not wish itto be understood we look with 


of Baccelli solely engaged Richard’s attention ; but ing awaited the return of her husband a consider-) . 1 yaque degree of self complacence upon aught our endea 
it was suddenly withdrawn, by something in the ad-| able time, had at length retired to her room. The | yours have accomplished : others might have elicited greatei 
| brilliancy of talent, but none, we are confident, could have 
| toiled more earnestly to please, nor have observed greater 
care to avoid every thing averse to the strictest rules of deco- 


showed his card. 


joining box far more attractive. This something was) servant therefore sent one of her women to inform, 
a handsome woman, the wife of Sir Charles , her of his master’s arrival, and then, with the assist- 





a baronet of fashion and fortune. At her Richard) ance of the chairmen, removed the chair into the |rum or moral purity. It were needless again to express our 
gazed, and glanced, and sighed so deeply, that he library, when they themselves were sent below to | oft repeated thanks for the still increasing liberality which 


rendered himself not only ridiculously conspicuous | wait for further orders. || has never failed to encourage our efforts. The generosity ot 
; is j . , . , the public (we do not mean in this particular instance, but 

{ “Cc ‘ atry, D “r whe r sii » » st: } , : : 

to the object of his idolatry, but to her whele party ;||_ The minor performers having left the siage, the ao it is generally evinced) will werk its own sowasd, by call 


among which was rather a rare character at the! principal now remained so us. My brother having! ing forth the powers of many a gifted mind, which, from dis 
opera—a loving, jealous husband ! awakened, and raised the lid ef the chair, and find-|| couraging neglect, have hitherto lain dormant among us 
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This indeed, is already in some measure accomplished ; for | 


the increased number and flourishing condition of those lite- 
rary publications, which, a few years ago, could not long bave 
existed, afford abundant proof, that the reign of taste and re- 
finement is already considerabiy advanced, and give promise 
of the approach of still brighter days to the American world 
of letters. Having lately extended our resources and sphere 
of communication, we commence this volume under very fa- 
vourable auspices; and our correspondents have enabled us 
to make its first number unusually rich in contents. Neither 
our own abours nor those of our regular contributors shai! be 
spared, to give equal interest to future portions of the work. 
Itis and ever has been our wish to shun all disagreeable alter- 
cation, and thus tar we have been so fortunate as to be but 
seldom drawu into disputes of any kind. Much as we love 
peace, however, we will never purchase it at the expense of 
independence, nor will we torego the free expression of our 
opinion, when occasion calls for it, from fear of any opponent 
So long, however, as we follow our present course, being stu- 
dious to offend no one, we have little tear of being involved in 
the bitterness of editorial quarrels. Though there are other 
journals in this city belonging to the same department with 
our own, and others in due time will probably arise, we would 
friendiy and powertul allies ina 





rather look upon them as 
common cause, than as rivals whom we had any reas. to re- 
rard with distrust We shali therefore be everready toex 
tend the right hand of feliowship to all whom laudable enter 
prise may lead to embark in editorial pursuits We must 
crave the reader's indulgeuce tor making self so much the sub 
“> 


ject of this article ; bat ‘tism: has been so loug prover- 


bial as the besetting sin of editors, 1 would be hardiy ge 


eve 
uc 

nee a year asa privilege. And now 
that word must once 


rous not to allow at to ihem « 


to make an end, tor st » lume, we (alas! 
nore occur) Wish our patrous happiness and prosperity 
* And shake the reader's hand, and bid tarewell.”’ 
Side tWatks.—Our corporation grows daily so whimeical 
and capricious, that we verily fear the venerable body begins 
to teel the effects of dutage. ‘They are unwilling to have the 
side Waiks oi Broadway property widened, ieast the whole 
street may at sowe future time be engrossed, if too greata 
propensity toextend them is encouraged. If there is really 
any reason to appreead this, evils of a similar nature, but of 
vastly greater extent, may also be dreaded ; and we would 
bey the gentiemen of the beard to take them first into consi 
deration 
have contnually been made upon botb rivers by the construc- 


Ever since the city was founded, encroachments 


tion of docks and wharves ; 
proached each other in a most alarming manner. 
peusity to this kind of encroachment is now so deeply rooted, 
there is uo telling what it may lead to; nothing less we lear 
than daming up oth rivers and destroying their navigation. 
If the corporation have a single grain of patriotism and fore- 
sight left, we intreat them immediately to have all the streets 
built upon docked land demolished, and the ground dug up and 
restored to its rightiul owner,old Neptune. Alas’ that we 
should ever live to see our rivers stopped up aud the Grand 
Canal rendered in a manner useless. The loss of Broadway 
would be nothing to this. We are grieved to observe this dock 


The pro 


jug disposition also prevalent at the Narrows, as we are fearful | 


it may ere leng block the entrance*of our excellent harbour 
This would be attended with mauy lesser evils, but there would 
be one of ineaiculable extent. It would destroy our facilities tor 
procuring those double-shelled sea-monsters of which turtle 
soup is made, which, without doubt, would reduce New York 
toa dreadial state of anarchy. Turtle soup, it must be recol- 
lected, is the cewent which bolds the honourable body toge 

ther, and no corporation could exist without it. These things 
must be looked to. Alter writing “:e above we received the 
jollowing communication, which we gladly insert, as it throws 
further isit on the subject. The writer, it appears, is a de 

scendant of that venerable race who first founded our city, and 
to whose skill we are indebted for the beauty and regularity 
of sowe of most ancient streets. We are glad to find 
one genuine scion of that sacred stock remaining, and we sin 

cerely sympathize with the harrowed feelings he evinces at 
the tormenting sight of modern innovation. 


our 


To the Editor of the Mirror.—Since our august Burgomon- 
cers have thought meet to adopt some plan of reform in rela- 
tion to one of our principal streets, ] am desirous to show my- 
se!t among the crowd of advisers concerning this matter, and 
without further ceremony shall offer my opinions. 

Some writer is most injuciciously recommending the plan 
of widening the side walks in Broadway, and of reducing the 
beautifully rounded carriage way, very nearto alevel. Now 
in accordance with the strict economy, intelligence, and good 
sense of my honest and worthy Dutch ancestry, I shall endea- 
vour to show as well the inutility as the impolicy of the plan. 
Ihave an utter aversion to all such innovations, whether they 
originate with John Bull, or Jonathan Bull, or any other Bu!l. 

It is a well-known fact, that since the side walks in Broad- 
way and some of the other streets have been made wider, 


by which the two shores have ap- || 


~ 


t 


thereby most ungeverously infringing upon the rightiul do 
main of horses aud carriage drivers, street-walking has be 
come so much the ux sit of both young and old, that a man 
|| bound on needful business, frequently finds a difficulty in 
pressing his way through the throng. It holds out a constant 
encouragement to idleness and dissipation; and mult'.ades 
who would otherwise perhaps be usefully employed at home, 


consume a great portion of their time in sauutering up aad | 


down the streets Now, it is easy to perceive, that an evil of 
such magnitude could speedily be checked, provided our cor 

poration possessed sufficient wisdom to resume the salutary 
regulations of former days. In place of widening the side 
walks, | would nave them reduced at least one half; 
stead of giving to them the present elegant slope, at once so 
convenient and accommodating to all street-walkers, and so 
admirably calculated to carry off the water speedily, | would 


and in 


make them much more sloping. Some people uadertake to 
say they are already too much melined What is meant by 
this I don’t exactiy know, unless it is that such persons are 
inclined to pick my pockets, in order that they way buy a 
better dinner and drink more freely ofgood wine. In truth, 1 
have always been charmed with the beauty and symmetry so 
striking to the eye in the roofs of cur ancient Dutch Houses 





There is, moreover, ahigh degree of economy in it; tor as the 
water runs off quickly, it is evident that the butldings will last 
the longer. He 
transter to our side walks a stronger simulitude to those mag 


old 
grow out olit 


vee it would be manilestiy to our interest to 


niliceut edifices. Important benetits could not fail to 
it would add greatiy to the preservation ot 
flint and granite, which we well know are subject to ra pidde 
cay In 

evilent sliding places in the slippery season, and 
dies of Loth sexes would then find tt nmpossilie to walk abroad 


addition to this, it would present the boys with ex 


as our dan 


and as indeed no lady would attempt in the winter, we should 
hear less of disiocated joiots, broken limbs, heads, ribs, &e 
people wouid then be taught the valuabie lesson of staying af 
home and minding the.: Own business, and of leaving the affairs 
ol the city to take care of themselves 

I weil remember to bave heard my 
his marked disapprobation of the pian of culling up (he streets 
as he caied it, rate sidewalks, and of depriving the poor horses 
ota large poruon of their righttul pathway. He 
phesied wany of the alarming evils that have sprung out of it, 
Ire 
wember also to have beard bim say (and be was thought to 


father often express 


even pro 
and which are now so fatally and palpably witnessed. 


bea notabie judge of these matters) that the extent that a 
bull-trog could jeap at asingle bound, should in all cases be 
the utmost limit of a side walk: and it always struck me as 
|| an evidence of the most profound wisdom 

To sum up my opinions in few words, | beg leave to recom 
| mend— 

| 1 That the side walks be reduced to even less than hal! 
| their present dimensions in all our principal streets: That 


| througout the whole city they be forthwith taken up and | 


|replaced with a slant of at least one degree to the foot, be 
| youd the present plan. 
| 2. That every builder of a house should be at liberty to 
}extend his steps and iron railing full fiteen feet beyond the 
| line of his house. 
| 3. That in place of the centre of some streets having an ele 
vation of about fifteen inches, as is pretended, it should in eve 
| Ty instauce be increased to forty-five inches 
4. That his Honour the Mayor should then be required to 
j|issue his proclamation, making kuown to horses, cartwen, 
hackney -coachmen, and all others concerned, that their jubi- 
lee had arrived, that the day of their deliverance was at band, 
jand that they were now to be restored to their long-lost 
| rights. HANK VANDERSPUNALE 


Mr. Thorburn’ E stablishment.—We lately visited the gar 
den and Horticultural store of this gentleman in Liberty street, 
which trom the beauty and rareness of their contents are almost 
as attractive to the spectator as a well-furnished museum 
| The great variety of plants in the store, and the neatness with 
| which every thing is arranged, give it avery imposing appear 
|ance ; but nothing produces a prettier effect than the pyra- 
jmidical form in which the flower-pots with their blooming 
H plants are disposed. Among the rarities of the place the 
|| most remarkable we saw were the air and egg plants 

Military.— We understand that Colonel Tompkins, (one of 
|the most accomplished disciplinarians in our militia service,) 
intends to resign his command of the 106th regiment, for the 


|| purpose of raising a battalion of neatly uniformed infantry, to 


|, be denominated the “ Tompxins GuARDs,”’ which name has 
|| been chosen in remembrance of the late President 
| The dress will resemble that worn by the Middletown Cadets 


Viee 


|| A corps of this description, under the command of able offi 


cers, will be an honour to the city. Young gentlemen dispos 
ed to join the * rinst compasy” will have an opportunity o! 


doing so by applying to Captain Tompkins, 163 Chatham-st 


|  Misprint.—A New-Jersey paper says that Professor Wil- 
liston is about to publish a selection of American Eloquence, 
in “fifty volumes.” Heaven forbid !—Noah. 


4 Chatham street Racers. —Chatham-sweet bar been 


ately 
converted into a race ground, tor the convenience of cartmen 
who wish to try the speed of their horses, and the strength of 


their carriages 
|make the side walks a littie narrower, in order to give more 


It has been suggested to the corporation to 


space and convenience to those ge ntlemen of the turt, or rather 
{the pavewent 


The Vision—_A Fragment.—We understand thatthe beautiful 


lines which appear under this head on our last page, were in 
‘ 


serted in the Evening Post a few dave previous te the publi 


catiou of this number They were however handed to us in 


masuseript betore their appearance there ; and were proba 


ly furnished by some other friend of the author. Our copy 


is free trom several errors contained in that of the Post 


Chandelurs The Bull's Head Theatre, we understand 
is to be tree trom one common evil ; 
hanging from the roof and obstructing 


All the lights ot the house are to be ar 


namely, the usual large 


chandelher the view 
trom the upper tiers 
sides near the boxes 


ranged around the 


there are vow betweee six and 


At Saratova 


seven hundred visiters. At Ballston the sumber is much great 


The Springs 


er jhan usual so early in the season 


New Type We 


with which to-day's Mirror is printed, ts trom the foundery oi 


must pet forget to mention thatthe type 


Mr James Conner, No. | Marray-street 
Sngular Fact —Oi ow Ex Presidents, John Adams was 
tt years older than Thomas Jeflerson, Thomas Jefferson 





eight years older than James Madison; James Madison eight 
vears older than James Monroe; and James Mouroe eight 
vears older than John Quincey Adam 


Leigh Wee 


istitution which Mrs 


Vrs estes call the attention of the public 


to the Les 


stammering and other impediments of 


ar 
tablished for curing 
No« ne could 


i h bas « 


speech 
be more incredulous than we were until fully satisfied by the 
testimony of many of our most distinguished men, as well as 
have been relieved trom the 


the pils who annour they 
ioful embarrassment of stultering, by the patient investiga 
tion and ingenuity of this lady She hase engaged Dr. C. C 


itleman of high talents 





| Yates, personally known to us as a ge 
and respectability, to assist her in the duties which she hag 
assumed. We have had the pleasure of two or three in- 
terviews with Mrs. Leigh herself, to which we were prompt 
a desire (o know whether it was really 


als« 


ed by curiosity and 
likely to prove beneficial to the public, and we are happy mm 
being able to publish to the world our strong judgmeat in her 
favour She has completely cured a great number from dil 
ferent parts of the Union, many of whom, after having made 
her ali the remuneration in their power, confess themselves 


incapable of expressing the gratitude they feel towards her 





It is a subject well worth attention 


| A New Tragedy.—The materials furnished by the murder 
of Colonel Sharp, the consequent execution of Beauchamp 
and the assassination of bis wile, are now in the hands of ana 
abew tragedy, which 
Perhaps there 





tive dramatist for the purpose o! framing 
will be forthcoming about the first of October 
never occurred, in real life, a combination of incidents so ad 
stage-effect; and from 
is well known to the reading 


mirably calculated to produce our 
knowledge of the author, whe 


world, we have no doubt of a most successful result 





Park Theatre. —This house was opened list week to the act 
ling company in order to give Mr. Woodhull! another benefit 

his last, owing to peculiar circumstances, having proved un 
produc tive The ce mpany, including Mr. and Mrs. Hacket 
volunteered their services on the occasion, an act ol generosity 
which does them much honour. Mr, Woodhull’s enactment 
of Macbeth was like most of bis performances, neither very 


good nor very bad. Whatever this rentleman’s abilities may 





be, he is certainly ove of the most use!al members of the corps 
dramatique to which be belongs, and lis private character is of 
akiod which can never fail to insure bim the support of ma 

ny friends, as the universal estecm in which he is held by his 
pre fessioual brethren, and bis acquaintances in general, can 
bear witne Silvester Dagverwood, and No Song No Sup 

per, were played with their usual effect, and were made still 
We understand 
Italian Opera Company 


more laughable by a few ludicrous accidents 
there is some probability, that the 
will remain here through the summer and part of the autumn 


MARRIED, 

On Tuesday evening, 18th inst. in St. Stephens Church, by 
the Rev. H. 1. Feltus, Mr. Hezekiah Kelly, merchant, of the 
firm of F. Weed, & Co. to Miss Phebe, daughter of J. W 
Dominick, Esq. all of this city 

On the 12th instant, by the Rev. Mr. Covell, Mr. William 
H. Moody, to Miss Mary Ann North, both of this city. 

On the 24th instant, by the Rev. Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Jame 

} Bogert, jnnr. to Miss Cornelia Smith, both of this city. 
| On the 23d instant, by the Rev. Mr. Ware, Mr. Halli 
" bitts, to Miss Jane Caroline Warner, both of this city 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
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I 
| 


The following lines, handed us by a friend of the writer, are from | 
the pen of John Lnman, Esq. a young gentlemen of this city, who is | 
at present ic England. Asa native effusion, we may well be proud 
of them ; for notwithstanding the great number of pieces which have | 


been written on this subject, we think this will bear comparison with | 


the best. 


THE VISION—A FRAGMENT. 





In boyhood’s beauty ; and the fearless air 

Of pride was mingled with the tender grace 

That dwelt in every movement; and his brow 

Was high and fair, and o'er it clustering locks 

Of ebon bair wav'd thick and dark: his eye 

Was bright and piercing, and its stedfast gate 
Was full of lofty thoughts, that seem’d to soar 

Far above earth, and range among the stars, 

And grasp the past and (uture —In bis band 

He bore a harp, and ever and anon 

He swept, as if unheeding|ly, the strings, 

Whose tones, high swelling. rose upon the ear 

Bo wildly beautifui—ihen died in silence. 

Around him flow’d a sable veivet robe, 

And on his breast be wore a gorgeous star, 

The symbo! of nis rank.—Alone he stood, 

Wrapp'd in the workings of his own high thoughts 
Like to a youthful god, a thing for men 

To kneel and worship. 


* . . * * 


The vision came once more, but not the same. 

Years had pass'd o'er him, and yet more than years; 

Deep grief bad dwelt upon him, and his fonna 

Was bent and faded ; and his look of pride 

And fearlessness was chang’ to bitter scorn; 

And the deep trace of passions, fierce and high, 

Was on bis noble brow, and his dark bair 

Was thin and silver sprinkied—hbis keen eye 

Was sunk and bollow, but not dimm'd by age, 

Nor yet by tears; the once rich bloom that glow'd 

Upon his cheek, a few short years had seen 

Chang 'd—wither'd to the pale and sallow hue 

Of heart-corroding care.—!t'e stood on bigh, 

As on a lofty mountain, and men turn’d, 

And on bim gaz'd with awe and admiration 

Some, tov, did hate him, but alike he seem'd 

To scorn their hate and praise: the same bigh thoughts 

E’en as at first, were beaming in his eyve— 

The stediast look was there—but not alone, 

For meaner things baa reached his lofty spirit, 

And stain’ the brightness of his glorious mind. 

He struck the harp—'twas with a master’s hand— 

And sang « noble song: bis theme was man, 

For be had been a wanderer from bis youth, 

And dwelt in many nations; be had search 

The hearts of men in every clime.—But ‘mid 

The sweetness of his tones, harsh sounds were heard, 

Aad sadness mingied with bis song , and wo, 

And passion fierce, and scorutul mockery 

And curses dire.—Sudden he eeas'd, and flung 

Aside the harp—he paus'd—a moment paus'd— 

Theo grasp’ the sword, and shouted, * Leberty / 
a * * . * . * * 

The vision chang'd again. 





I stood amid @ multitude that gaz'd 

With sorrowing bearts and streaming eyes upon 

A new rais’ tomb.— Warriors weve there, and maidens, 
And aged men, and mothers with their babes 

All, all were mourning—every land, methought, 
From the world’s widest bound, gave forth a groan; 
And men look'd on each other, as if earth 

Were darken'd by the terribie shadow ing 

Of some all-nameless universal wo, 

And murmur'd “ death /’—Lo! he, the lofty one, 
The warrior bard lay there, ‘mid nations’ tears— 
The warble closed upon the clay that once 


Was BYRON 


coesiemesnedsnmentetmieminineaneadl 
TO MRS. TAYLOR, 

Why is it, lady, that I fee! 

Oppressed with sorrow while we part 
Is it because thy mind could steal 

Affections from my wayward heart? 
Thou wast so gentle, winning, kind, 

So full of pensive sweetness ; 
Sure every charm in thee combined 

To wing the hours with deetness 
Thy face and mien could never tire, 

I loved them ere | knew thy name ; 
Thy virtues oft shall tune my lyre, 

For every varied note they claim 
The days fled swiftly, lady, when 

Thy presence waked the social cheer 
That gladdened all; those days again 


Shail live, in fancy’s glowing sphere 


His form was that ot youth, erect and bright 





Then shall they rest in memory’s cave, 
Where other fleeted joys repose ; 
Till rolling time’s oblivious wave. 


On memory’s fading self shall close. Epirtn. 
SS 
During the last three years the columns of the Mirror 


have been frequently enriched by communications from 


JULIA. 
Oh, do ye see that wither’d leaf, 
Upon yon sere and broken bough ? 
It’s summer's past—its hour was brief— 
But ‘twas not what ye see it now. 
I saw it once in verdure bright ; 
[ saw it on a summer’s day ; 


the fair author of the following exquisite production ; and 
iwe cannot let this opportunity pass without paying the 
tribute of our admiration to her genius, and tendering our 
sincere acknowledgments for her liberal donations. 


HOPE. 
"Twas lovely as the splendid bow 
That spans the vault of heaven! 
*Twas idle as the pageant show 
For infant pastime given. 


’Twas like the ruby cloud, which shows 
At sun-set, passing fair! 

’Twas beautiful! but reason knows 
‘Tis only form'd of air. 

* 'Twas like the echoes, which repeat 

A sad, or cheerful tone— 

The words which thus the ear can cheat 
Are mocking of our own ! 

’Twas like the moon's ray on the stream 
Reflected, bright and clear! 

The infant's hand would grasp the baam— 
But there is nothing there! 

’Twas like the whispers of the air, 
Or forms in dreams we see! 

"Twas like whate'er is passing fair, 
Yet only seems to be. 

"Twas like the minstrel’s raptur'd song— 
A sweet, but useless lay ! 

"Twas Hope, the meteor, that so long 


Beguil'd my lonely way ! HarRIeT. | 


| 


And could not think so soon a blight 
Would fade its beauty all away. 
It is a type of one I knew, 
In youthful innocence ; 
Her heart was full of love—and grew 
My fondest hopes from thence 
Of bliss. She was the fairest flower 
That bloomed—the rose’s tint 
Blush'd sweetly on her cheek. That hour 
How lasting its imprint ! 
But yet | will forget it now— 
I will forget her too. 
That halcyon hour, where | could vow, 
And was for ever true. 
That hour has flown—and be it far, 
Hidden beyond the utmost star. 
Oh, be it banish’d from my mind, 
And never more an entrance find. 
Those years of bliss—ob, where are they ? 
They've come not—and | deem they may 
Not ever joy this aching breast. 
-* > * ea ee 22 86. 8B 6 82 es @ 
I saw her on her bridal day— 
I saw her go—and turned away, 
And wept. Oh, heavens, it was too late 
The fatal knot was tied—her state 
Was fix'd—and with a wretch, who broke 
Her heart. She withers ‘neath the stroke. Witiiam 
enemas 
TO AMELIA. 


“ How fair that form, if virtue dwelt within.” 





REMEMBRANCE. | 


Summer returns, but where are they, 
Whose hearts throbb’d high with mirth and gladness? 





| 


Where are the youthful and the gay, 
Whose smiles could chase each thought of sadness ? 
In fancy, now 
Their voices hear, | 
Like notes of music, 


Soft and clear. 


Who from this heart shall ne'er be banished ? 
The young, the beautiful, and gay ; | 
Fled—like a lovely day-dream vanished. | 


Some forms beloved, | 


| 
Summer returns, but where are they, | 
| 
} 
} 
| 


Have soared on high, 


To worlds of bliss, } 

Beyond the sky. i 

Those on whom Hope had shed its ray, ! 
Have seen the fairy vision taded ; 
Delusions sweet have passed away, 
Youth's beauteous dream is quickly shaded. \ 
Some wander on i 

The stormy main; 

Dear ones we ne'er 

May meet again i 

Some mourn o'er feelings crushed and chill'd | 
And hearts with sorrow torn or broken ; 1j 
Bosoms that once with peace were filled, \ 
Now feel the grief that ne'er is spoken i} 
Ah! sorrow’s tear | 

Will stain the rose, 1) 

And leave a trace | 

Where’er it flows. 


But there's a peacetul home above, 
Where pain’s unknown, or anxious sorrow ; 
A world of happiness and love, 
Where none shall dread a changing morrow 
Soon may we reach 
That blissful shore, 
Where loved ones meet 
To part no more 


I look upon thy face—but while 
It seems so bright and fair, 

I ask me if that sunny smile 
Is wont to linger there ? 

I ask me if thy bosom’s heave 

Hides not a heart that’s doomed to grieve 
Aud wither in despair ? 

I ask if peace, or joy, can be, 

With beings desolate, like thee ? 

I knew thee not, thou fallen flower, 
While virtue mark’d thy growth ; 

I knew thee vot in thy bright hour 
Of purity and truth. 

I knew thee not till treachery’s ways 

Had dim'd the sunshine of thy days, 
The freshness of thy youth— 

And then | met thee in thy shame— 

Without a friend, without a name ! 


An outcast from thy happy home; 
A blighted, joyless thing ; 
Thy journey onward to the tomb, 
A rayless wandering ; 
Uncheered by hope, thy bosom heaves, 
Yet like the rose’s scattered leaves, 
Some sweets still round thee cling, 
And dimly through thy ruins shine, 


Like ivy on the prostrate pine 


There's beauty still upon thy brow 
Aud kindness in thy heart; 
That smile is with thee, even now, 
All hopeless as thou art— 
But sorrow’s wave too soon will chase 
The light of beauty from thy face, 
And thou wilt then depart; 
As bends the lily to the blast 
Unloved, unknown, thou It sink at last! GLENwoRE 
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